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THE SANDALWOOD AND PEACOCKS OF OPHIR 

By Walter Eugene Clark 
University of Chicago 

This short paper deals with the general problem of Ophir only in 
so far as that problem has a bearing on the more specific question of 
commercial relations between India and the West in the tenth century 
B.C. For my purpose it is unnecessary to discuss the words senhabblm 
and qophim, usually translated 'ivory' and 'apes.' The words 
may have those meanings or they may not. Even if they are 
accurately translated, India is not the only country from which ivory 
and apes could have come. Only the words 'sandalwood' and 
'peacocks' are crucial. It is also unnecessary to discuss the much- 
disputed 'ships of Tharshlsh' and to decide whether the phrase is 
merely metaphorical or whether it really refers to ships which 
sailed to Tharshlsh, as the Chronicler would have it. It is immaterial 
for my purpose whether there was one voyage to Ophir or many, 
and whether the ships sailed to Ophir alone or to both Ophir and 
Tharshlsh. 

All the facts here stated have long been known, but many recent 
books and articles have disregarded the essential points of the prob- 
lem and have been misled by popular but antiquated discussions in 
the pursuit .of will-o'-the-wisps of etjmiologies. Anything can be 
proved by the judicious use of etjonologies and the fortuitous resem- 
blances of words from different languages. 

1 Kings 10: 11 reports that the navy of Hiram which brought gold 
from Ophir brought also from Ophir almug trees and precious stones. 
II Chron. 9 : 10 corresponds, but reads algum for almug, and does not 
say expressly that the algum trees came from Ophir. The reading 
of Kings (composed about 600 b.c.) is to be preferred to that of 
Chronicles (composed after 300 b.c^, unless it can be shown con- 
clusively that algum must be correct and has been corrupted in the 
handing down of the text of Kings.^ Torrey^ remarks that the 

> Tlie word almug Is repeated twice in I Kings 10:12; algum is repeated once in 
II Chron. 9:11. The two words undoubtedly refer to the same article. There is nothing 
surprising in the transposition of letters. But which is original ? 

2 E2ra Studies, pp. 82-84. 
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Hebrew text of Chronicles used by the Greek translator (before 
150 B.C., as proved by a passage of Eupolemos) was not particularly 
good, but had suffered considerably from careless copyists. Almug 
is at least as likely to be correct as algum. The reading algum is 
often assumed to be correct merely because of an entirely hypo- 
thetical comparison with Sanskrit valguka. The text of Kings itself 
may not have been preserved with complete accuracy, but unless 
this comparison can be shown conclusively to be valid it cannot be 
used to prove the superiority of the reading of Chronicles. 

The Septuagint translates the word in I Kings 10:11 by JuXa 
TTcXe/CTjTA (L ttTreXeKijTa), in II Chron. 9 : 10 by JiiXa irevuva (L MSS 19, 
108 ^iiXa irevKiva aireKiKriTo)} A few manuscripts of the Lucianic 
tradition (56, 93, 121) merely transliterate the word in Chronicles as 
yovyan or ayovyein.^ Rahlfs* reports from Theodoret the reading 
a7a37ijua. According to Field, Aquila had aovx'iva and Symmachus 
had Bviva. It is noteworthy that none of the Lucianic manuscripts 
transliterate in I Kings 10:11. 

If Olmstead's conclusions are correct* the present text of Kings 
represents a complete post-Septuagintal revision of the old text; 
further, the Greek text is distinctly late, and the beginning and end 
of I Kings and all of II Kings come from Theodotion. Torrey^ 
argues that the present Greek text of Chronicles comes from Theo- 
dotion. The Greek of both books is decidedly late, and it is impos- 
sible to get back to the original readings. Did the Greek translators 
(or revisers) of Chronicles deduce irfVKiva from II Chron. 2 : 8 as the 
translation of algum which best fitted the context there ?^ In 

1 For the readings see Field's Hexapla and the editions of the Septuagint by Holmes 
and Parsons, Lagarde, Swete, and Tischendorf. For discussions see Klttel, Die Bilcher 
tier KSnige, p. 90; Sanda, Die Biicher der Konige, I. 280-82, 296; Cheyne, Expository 
Times, IX. 470-73. 

= MSS 93 adds 4x«X4«i,ro. 

s Septuaginta-Studien, I, 31. See also Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 70, 80. Torrey 
believes that these transliterations In the Lucianic treidition come trom Theodotion. Did 
the remaining L manuscripts follow the f J^Xa rttmu'a of the other manuscripts, and is the 
addition of iireXkijTa due to a revision and comparison with I Kings 10 : 11 where L reads 
A?r«XtK))ro ; or was Trtlmuia inserted because of a revision to the reading of the other manu- 
scripts in this passage ? 

* AJSL, XXX, 26-27, 34-35, and XXXI, 169-70, 184, 204. 

» Ezra Studies, pp. 66 fl. 

<• At any rate there must have been two Independent translations of the word in the 
two passages. No good reason has yet been discovered for the translation found in Kings. 
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II Chron. 2:8 Solomon asks that cedar, cypress (fir?)/ and algum 
trees be sent from Lebanon. The Septuagint here has wevKiva with- 
out variant. The parallel passage in I Kings 5:6 has only cedar, 
which is translated in the Septuagint by ^iAa.^ In I Kings 5 : 8 and 
10 cedar and cypress (fir?) are named; so also in I Kings 9: 11. 

If II Chron. 2:8 is correct the translation 'sandalwood' is impos- 
sible, for sandalwood could not have come from Lebanon.* Is algum 
of II Chron. 2 : 8 an addition of the Chronicler to the original words ? 

It is noteworthy that there is no mention of almug in the detailed 
description of Solomon's building operations in I Kings, chapters 
6-7, although in I Kings 6:15 cedar and cypress (fir?) are named 
specifically. Moreover, Eupolemos (second century B.C.), as quoted 
by Eusebius from Alexander Polyhistor,* knew nothing of the use 
of almug trees in the construction of the temple. According to 
Freudenthal,* Eupolemos used both the Septuagint and the Hebrew 
text, and based his discussion on Chronicles, but also tried to make 
a sjTithesis of the divergent accounts in Kings and Chronicles. 
Eupolemos reports that David gathered together and handed down 
to Solomon xpvcriov, apyvpiov, xa^K^*', ^iOovs, ^vKa Kviraplffrnva Kal 
K€dpt,pa. II Chron. 2:7-8 and I Chron. 29:2, on which this passage 
is evidently based,^ have gold, silver, brass, iron, various precious 
stones, cedar, cypress (fir?), and algum. Eupolemos omits 'iron.' 
If he used here a Hebrew text and that text had algum it is strange 
that he should have omitted the precious wood, especially since he 
mentions cedar and cypress expressly. If he used the Greek text of 



1 See the remarks of Sanda, op. cit., p. 105, on this uncertain word. 

2 See Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, p. 54. Sanda, op. cit., 
p. 103, thinks that 'wood' must have been tke original reading, because in verses 8 and 10 
two kinds of wood are mentioned. So also Benzlnger, Die Bacher der Konige, pp. 28-29. 
Such strict logic is not necessary. ' Burney thinks tiiat {6Xa is a correction made in order 
to accommodate this verse to verses 8 and 10. 

sPor argtmients on the basis of tills passage, and II Chron. 9:10, that almug or 
algum did not come from Ophir at all, see Cheyne, Expository Times, IX, 472, and Sanda, 
op. cit., p. 280. 

' As given by Preudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 226. For the date and writings 
of Eupolemos see Susemihl, Oesch. Oriech. Litt., II, 648-51; Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 
II, 191; Preudenthal, op. cit., pp. 105-30. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 108, 114, 119, 120, 126. See also Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 49, n., and 
82; Rahlfs, Septuaginla-Studien, III, 112-13. 

« II Chron. 2 ; 7-8 omits the precious stones. I Chron. 29 : 2 omits cedar, cypress 
(fir?), and algum, and has merely 'wood.' 
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Chronicles he probably found ^v\a wevKiva. Is this, together with 
cedar and cypress, reflected in his account merely by $6Xa Kvirapiaffiva 
Kal KiSpiva? Did he find a third word at all? At any rate the 
omission is significant. 

Josephus {Ant. 8. 7. 1) has ^vKuv Tevdvcov. The Vulgate has pinea 
in II Chron. 2 : 8, but in the other passages has thyina (a citron wood 
from Algiers). It is clear that there was no definite traditional 
interpretation of the word. The translations were merely guesses 
from the context.^ 

Celsus (1748 a.d.) enumerates no less than fifteen different inter- 
pretations of almug,^ and he himself was the first to suggest 'sandal- 
wood.' Glaser* has identified almug with the uSiX-wood (styrax) of 
the Assyrian inscriptions. Cheyne* identifies it with Assyrian 
^lammdku. Sanda^. suggests that al may be the Arabic article, and 
compares gummim with Egyptian kmj (Herod. 2. 96 Kofifii). 

Josephus, who was, so far as our evidence goes, the first to locate 
Ophir in India, did not see in the word the name of any distinctively 
Indian product. He blindly followed the 'pine wood' of the Septua- 
gint. Pine wood all the way from India! If his identification of 
Ophir with India was based on any old Hebrew tradition it is strange 
that he did not also know some tradition which named Indian 
products among the articles brought from Ophir. 

Lassen* tried to support the translation 'sandalwood' by a com- 
parison with Sanskrit valgu or valguka. Max Muller'' argued that 
Sanskrit valgu{m) was corrupted first to algum and then to almug. 
If almug be original, as is probable, the comparison has no vaUdity 
whatever. The Sanskrit word valgu means 'beautiful,' and is never 
applied to sandalwood. As a noun (and that only in late lexicons) 
the only meaning the word has is 'goat.' The derivative valguka 

1 See Bumey, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, p. xxvii. 

» Hierob., I, 172. 

3 Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabians, II, 358—64. 

> Expository Times, IX, 472; cf. ibid., X, 239. 

s Op. cit., p. 281. 

• Indische Alterthumskun.de, I, 538; followed by Rltter, Erdkunde, XIV, 404-3, and 
by many others. 

' 'Science of Language, I, 189. 
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'beautiful' is given the meaning 'sandalwood' only in late lexicons. 
The earliest Sanskrit word for sandalwood is candana, found first 
in Yaska's Nirukta 11. 5 (ca. 500 B.C.). There is not the slightest 
evidence that valguka was a name of sandalwood as early as the 
tenth century b.c. Sandalwood is unknown to the Rig Veda. 

CaldwelP compared to Sanskrit valguka the Tamil-Malayalam 
word aragu or alagu 'beautiful,' but there is no evidence that the 
word was ever used as a name for sandalwood. 

The translation 'sandalwood' is, based on no old Hebrew tradi- 
tion. It is a guess from as late a date as 1748 a.d., and is supported 
by an utterly unconvincing comparison with a Sanskrit word used 
metaphorically at a late date to mean sandalwood. The conclusion 
is obvious. 

I Kings 10 : 22 reports that Solomon had at sea ' ships of Tharshlsh' 
with the navy of Hiram and that once in three years they returned 
bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes (if Senhabblm and qophim 
mean that), and thukkiyyim. II Chron. 9:21 corresponds except 
that the ships are said to have sailed to Tharshlsh. The Septua- 
gint renders senhahlUm, qophim, and thukkiyyim of I Kings 10:22 by 
\i6wv TOpevT&v Kal ireXeKriT&v. Some seven minuscules, including 
the most important manuscripts of the Lucianic tradition, have 
aTreXeKTiTwv.^ Of the old manuscripts, A alone has dSovTuv eXe^avri- 
vcap Kai indr]Kuj' /cat Tauvuv.^ 

The same three words in II Chron. 9 : 21 are rendered by bdovruv 
€k&j>avTlv<)}v Kal iridi]K(i)v. Even A agrees (omitting /cat Ta&vccv, which 
it gives in the parallel passage of Kings). Of the manuscripts of the 
Lucianic tradition 19 and 108 add Kal rexfiM, 93 adds Kal TiKxafx, and 
158 adds Kal reKxw-'^ In the margin of 108 the word a^iyycov (93 has 
a<i>i,vyC) is given by way of interpretation. In 158 this word is taken 
into the text. The word is the name of a species of Ethiopian 
monkey, and was doubtless suggested by the preceding word irLd-qKuv. 

1 Orammar of the Dravidian Languages, ed. 2 (1875), p. 461; ed. 3 (1913), p. 574. 

2 The same variant occurs in the translation of almug (algum) In I Kings 10 : 1 1 and 
II Chron. 9 : 10. 

3 Notice that B and I> agree. For the.afiHnlty of B and L see Rahlfs, Septuaginta- 
Studien, III, 290-91, and Moore, AJSL, XXIX, 61. 

* Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 70, 80, thinks that tills transcription in the Lucianic 
tradition comes from Theodotion. 
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A is far less trustworthy than B for the text of Kings, for A seems 
to have been revised by a comparison with the Hebrew text.' As in 
the case of almug (algum) there is a curious discrepancy in the 
Greek translations of the same Hebrew words (at least in our Mas- 
soretic text) in the two parallel passages. This fact in itself arouses 
the suspicion that the translators were not in possession of any 
certain traditional interpretation of the meaning of the words them- 
selves. The Septuagint is in general of very little assistance in the 
matter of obscure Hebrew words. Kings and Chronicles were much 
read and much revised. Both the present Greek and Hebrew texts 
are late and uncertain. The relation of the present Greek text of 
Kings to the present Greek text of Chronicles, and the relation of 
both to the Massoretic and pre-Massoretic Hebrew texts, are ques- 
tions of great difficulty.^ 

Several minuscules and two or three of the versions show 'mixed 
readings' in I Kings 10:22 (a combination of the readings of the B 
type and of the A type), 'hewn and carved stones' plus 'ivory and 
apes' (or 'ivory, apes, and peacocks').' This seems to be a later 
Hexaplaric synthesis and an effort to unify the two traditions. The 
long combined reading cannot be original as a translation of the three 
Hebrew words. If it is true that A was revised and unified (for 
Kings) by a comparison with the Massoretic text it is impossible 
that the original Greek texts of Kings and Chronicles could have 
had 'ivory, apes, and peacocks' in both places. Torrey may be right 
in his general estimate of A for Chronicles, but there A and B agree 

1 See Kittel, op. cit., pp. xili-xiv; Sanda, op. cit., pp. xUl; Swete, Introduction to the 
Old Testament in Greek, pp. 487-89, 529-30; Hrozny, Die Abweichungen des Codex Vati- 
canus vom H ebrdischen Texte in den Kdnigshilchern; Moore, AJSL, XXIX, 55 ft. ; Rahlfs, 
Septuaginta-Studien, III, 129-30; SUbersteln, ZATW, 1893, pp. 5ff., and 1894, p. 26; 
Olmstead, AJSL, XXX, 25-26, and XXXI, 170-74. Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 91-96, 
argues that A is by far the best manuscript for Clironlcles, and that B has been much 
revised and is full of Hexaplar readings. Even if this conclusion is correct, it by no 
means applies to Kings. There was no unified original Greek translation of the Old 
Testament. There were Independent translations of single books or groups of books. 
The text of each book must be treated on its own merits. Torrey's conclusions are 
supported by Procksch, Septuaginta-Studien, p. 59, for the text of the Prophets. 

2 See In general Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, pp. xix ff. ; 
Sanda, op. cit., pp. xiifl. ; Kittel, op. cit., pp. xiiifl. ; Swete, Introduction, pp. 320, 439, 
44S-46; Moore, AJSL, XXIX, SI fl.; Olmstead, AJSL, XXX, 2, 26-27, 30, 34-35, and 
XXXI, 188 fl.; Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 63 fl.; Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, pp. 61-62, 126-27. 

' See Holmes and Parsons, FeiMs Testamentum Oraeeum; Field's Hexapla; SUbersteln, 
ZATW, 1894, pp. 5-6. 
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in this passage, and neither has 'peacocks.' Has B been revised to 
A in this passage of Chronicles ? Did it originally have another read- 
ing ? If A is correct in Kings there is no good way of accounting 
for "KWcov Topevrihv Kal weXcKijTiov of B as a mere textual corruption.' 
The variant must be based on a real difference of opinion and inten- 
tion. The transliteration of the Lucianic manuscripts increases the 
suspicion that there was no certain traditional interpretation of the 
word thukkiyyim as 'peacocks.' Whoever made the transcription 
(Theodotion according to Torrey) knew no such tradition. If he 
found any general agreement among the manuscripts in reading 
racovccp it is not likely that he would have questioned the word.^ 

Is it certain that the Massoretic text of these two parallel passages 
reflects the Hebrew original, or even that the original Hebrew texts 
of Kings and Chronicles had the same words in the two passages ?* 
Is the Massoretic uniformity due to a revision or do the wide dis- 
crepancies of the Greek texts merely imply two different guesses by 
the Greek translators ?* Is the omission of Kal raoivosv (in Chronicles) 
merely a scribal error in A? One of the Hebrew words seems to 
be omitted. Is the same true of B, which (in Chronicles) has 'ivory 
and apes' and omits thukkiyyim? If 'peacocks' was in the original 
Greek texts of Kings and Chronicles it is unbelievable that it should 
be missing in the B tradition in both passages, doubted by the 
Lucianic tradition in Chronicles and omitted in Kings, and found 
only Once in the A tradition. No good explanation has yet been 

1 Sanda, op. cit., p. 287, thinks that TreAMTirai- of B Is merely a corruption of Taiinuf 
of A. There is nothing in favor of this suggestion, and no explanation Is offered for the 
corruption of dhovruv i'kttpavTLvuv to \l8(j3v ToptvrCjv and for the omission of rauviav. 

2 For the value of the Lucianic tradition see Olmstead, AJSL, XXXI, 171; Moore, 
AJSL, XXIX, 54-62; Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 290-95. According to Torrey, 
Ezra Studies, pp. 102-3,*105 If., the value of L Is slight, for It has been extensively con- 
formed to the Massoretic text, its Greek has been very much contaminated from other 
Greek texts, and it shows conflation from various sources. CI. Procksch, Septuaginta- 
Studien, p. 87, for the value of L in the Prophets. At present it is impossible to reach 
the Ur-Lucian, and the general value of the present Lucianic text Is uncertain. 

2 Swete, Introduction, pp. 238-39, concludes that, in this portion of Kings, B repre- 
sents a translation from a recension older than the Massoretic text, and that, for this 
portion of Kings, A represents the Hexaplar Greek. Olmstead, AJSL, XXXI, 188 fl., 
discusses the disorder of the Massoretic text of Kings, and ibid. , p. 201 , argues for a revision 
of the present Hebrew text of Kmgs to that of Chronicles in post-Quinta times. 

' For the "guesses" of the Greek translators see Smith, The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, pp. 38-40, 76. I have even less confidence in the Greek of our passages 
than In the Hebrew, although the evidence of Josephus, to be discussed later, seems to 
point strongly to the conclusion that the Hebrew is corrupt. 
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given for the B and L translations of the three Hebrew words in the 
passage of Kings. It is most unlikely that it can be due merely to a 
corruption of the text, and there is not the sHghtest reason for think- 
ing that it is due to a later revision and correction of the A reading 
by B. There were probably two independent translations, and the 
A reading in Kings is due to a later revision. However, as will be 
seen presently, the translation 'ivory and apes' is as old as the time 
of Josephus. Josephus does not have 'peacocks.' 

Josephus (Ant. 8. 7. 2) furnishes information on the passages in 
question which is much earlier than the date of our present Greek 
or Hebrew texts. He translates €\e(f>a% AWloiris re /cat irldriKoi. 
Whether he followed the interpretation of II Chron. 9:21, or for some 
other reason,, he states that the ships sailed eij r A evSorepo) t&v idvuv, 
and does not bring this voyage into connection with Ophir and India 
as he does the other voyage {Ant. S. 7.1). If Josephus here followed a 
Greek text that text could not have had Kal Tooipcav.^ If he followed 
a Hebrew text that text must have had a different reading from our 
Massoretic one, or if it did have thukkiyylm Josephus did not under- 
stand the word, and emended or guessed. It has been suggested 
that he read sukkiyylm fop thukkiyylm. The word occurs in II Chron. 
12 : 3 and is translated by the Septuagint as T poyXodvrai,.'^ Josephus 
certainly knew no tradition which included peacocks among the 
imports from Ophir. If he had he would surely have made India 
the goal of this voyage too. 

The Vulgate, the Peshitto, the Targums, and the Arabic transla- 
tion render thukkiyylm by 'peacocks.' Oppert' argues that Josephus 
and the translators of the Septuagint did not know the true meaning 

1 Swete, Introduction, p. 379, on the basis of A. Mez, Die Bibel des Josephus, concludes 
that the text of the Septuagint used by Josephus had no aiflnlty with the B text, but 
followed the Ur-Lucian text. If so, what did the Ur-Lucian have for the «x"m of our 
present Ludanic manuscripts, which according to Torrey is the transliteration of Theodo- 
tion? Against Mez see the strictures of Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 92-103, 111; 
Moore, AJSL, XXIX, 59; Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 102-3; Sanda, op. cit., pp. xvUi-xix. 

2 See Bochart, Geographia Sacra, ed. 4 (1707), p. 138; Oppert, Zeitschrift fUr Eth- 
nologie, XXXV, 247-49; Stade-Schwally, The Books of Kings (in the Polychrome Bible), 
p. 119; Sanda, op. cit., pp. 289-90; Niebuhr, OLZ, III, 69; W. M. MOUer, OLZ, III, 269; 
Winckler, OLZ, IV, 148; Glaser, Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, Munich, 1902, No. 271, 
pp. 370 ft., referred to by DOUer, Geographische und ethnographische Studien sum III. und 
IV. Bilcher der Kdnige, p. 149. 

5 Zeitschrift far Ethnologic, XXXV, 224. 
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of the words, but that Jerome and the Targums followed an old, 
reliable tradition and translated correctly. But, as Burney remarks,' 
the Targums have a tendency to paraphrase and to insert explana- 
tory remarks without any equivalent in the original. They are 
almost negligible for the reconstruction of the original text. Jerome 
in I Kings 10:11 and II Chron. 9:11 translates almug (algum) by 
thyina, while in II Chron. 2:8 he translates the same word by pinea. 
For this obscure word he had no certain traditional interpretation. 
Is it likely that he had a certain traditional interpretation for the 
equally obscure word thukkiyyim f Moreover, the Targums' and the 
Peshitto merely transliterate qophlm without translation.^ Is it 
likely that they were in possession of any certain traditional inter- 
pretation of the following word thukkiyylm f Oppert's treatment of 
the evidence is subjective and arbitrary. 

Eupolemos, who lived in the second century b.c, has the follow- 
ing striking passage,' preserved by Eusebius from Alexander Poly- 
histor in Praep. Evang. 9. 30: aKovaavra 5e rdv AajStS TrXoia favTrriyi]- 
aaffdai. h 'EXAfotj vroXei Trjs 'Apa^las, /cat Tre^i^ai fxeTaXKevrhs els rifv 
Oixjiprj vfjaov Keifiivrjv if rrj epvdpq. OaKaaay, /xeraXXa xP^^i-ko. lexovffav. 
/cat TO xpvaiov eKetdev ^eraKo^urat, tovs /leTaKKevras els rriv 'lovdaiay. 
This passage may be based on I Chron. 29:4, which states that David 
had prepared for the building of the temple ' three thousand talents 
of gold, of the gold of Ophir.' The authority of Eupolemos for 
locating Oii^p^ in the Eed Sea* is unknown.* Bochart emended to 
Ovfxfyrj and identified it with Ophir. This emendation and identifica- 
tion with Ophir are doubtless correct. Whatever may have been the 
source of Eupolemos for the location of Ophir and whatever we may 
believe about his reliability as a historian, it is clear that he knew no 
tradition which, in the second century b.c, connected Ophir with 

1 Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, pp. xxxi-xxxil. See also Smith, 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 56; Olmstead, AJSL, XXXI, 173. 

2 Bumey, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, p. 149. 
s Text In Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 226. 

' The term " Red Sea" was used loosely and was by no means restricted to what we 
now call the Red Sea. 

5 Geographia Sacra, ed. 4 (1707), p. 138. Keane, The Gold of Ophir, p. 226, ascribes 
the emendation to Gesenius. See also Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 210; Rahlfs, 
Septuaginta-Studien, III, 112-13; D511er, op. cit,, pp. 150—51; Oppert, Zeitschrift far 
Ethnologie. XXXV. 238, 
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India. Keane^ rules Eupolemos out of court entirely as untrust- 
worthy because he was an "obscure writer." Some better reason 
than that must be found if the passage is to be disregarded entirely. 
Did Eupolemos have I Kings 10:11-12 and 21-22 and II Chron. 
9: 10-11 and 21 at all in the text which lay before him ? He makes 
no mention of almug (algum), 'ivory, apes, and peacocks.' Of 
course he may have singled out gold as being the most important 
product of the voyages to Ophir. The omission is significant, 
although not conclusive. 

Josephus (Ant. 8. 6. 4) refers to Ophir in the following words: 
Xoxpeipav, vvv 5e xP^<^^v 7'?'' K-a\ovnevr}v {rrjs 'IvhK^s €<ttIv avrt}). In 
another passage [Ant. 1. 1. 3) he identifies the river Pison with the 
Ganges.^ In a third passage {Ant. 1. 6. 4), which refers to Gen. 10 : 29, 
he says: O'iroi, awb Ko}4>{jpos irorajuoO rrjs 'IvdiKijs Kai rrjs irpos avTW 
'Apias Tiva KaTovKovai. In the Old Testament the name India is found 
first in Esther (1:1 and 8:9) and in I Esdras (3:2).' The dates 
are uncertain, but the texts are probably not earlier than the third 
century b.c. The name Golden Land (or Golden Island), later 
described as a peninsula and called the Golden Chersonese, came into 
the limelight at precisely the time when Josephus was writing. We 
can trace the development of the accurate knowledge of India and 
of the idea of India as a fabled land of gold from Pomponius Mela 
(3. 7.' 7), Pliny (N.H. 6. 55), and the Periplus (63) to Marinus of 
Tyre (ca. 100 a.d.) and Ptolemy.'* Is it not significant that the first 
identification of Ophir with India should come from precisely this 
time ? Is it not likely to be due to more than a mere coincidence ? 
India is a land of gold, the river Pison 'which compasseth the whole 
land of Havilah, where there is gold' (Gen. 2:11) is identified with 
the Ganges; it is thought that the sons of Shem colonized India; and 
the new geographic knowledge is used freely as an aid in the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. 



1 The Gold of Ophir, pp. 149, 226. 

5 This Identification Is frequently repeated later. See, for Instance, Ambrose, in 
Patrologia Lalina. XIV, 296; Jerome, ibid., XXII, 1074, and XXIII, 938; Augustine, 
ibid., XXXIV, 203; Epiphanius, in Patrologia Graeca, XLIII, 119. 

s For the passage of Esdras see Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 50. 

^ Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen, ed. 2 (1903), pp. 586, 
606 ft. 
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In Gen. 10 : 29 it is said that Ophir and the other sons of Joktan 
dwelt near Sw^ijpa (Saj<^apd) , opos 'kvwrokSiv. ■ Compare with this the 
passage of Josephus {Ani. 8. 6. 4) quoted above. In several passages 
where Ophir is mentioned the name occurs in several different 
spellings with a prefixed S. It has been suggested that this spelling 
is due to a dittography from the preceding d$} Oppert^ argues that 
the unaspirated vowel became weakly aspirated and that the aspirate 
then became S. This would be the reverse of the process by which 
Sindhu became 'lvbb%. There is, however, much to be said in favor 
of the suggestion' that the point of departure was the passage 
Gen. 10:29-30, which states that Ophir dwelt near Sopheira, a 
mountain of the east. As India came into prominence as a land of 
gold, the fact that gold was obtained from Ophir and that Ophir 
dwelt in the east near a mountain named Sopheira, and the fact that 
the Pison, identified with the Ganges, surrounded the land of Havilah 
where there was gold, were made the point of departure for locating 
Ophir in India and for the spelling of the name with a S. Note also 
the significant passage of Jerome.* Sophera, quae est et Sophir, unde 
veniebant naves Salomonis. Est enim mons Orientis pertinens ad 
Indiae regionem. The argument of Kircher,^ that the Coptic word 
for India (Sophir) proves that originally in old Egyptian the word 
Ophir had an initial S, is fallacious. Coptic is so late and so much 
dependent on Greek that the word Sophir was certainly borrowed 
from the Greek form with prefixed S.^ 

Gesenius' supported the translation of thukkiyyim as 'peacock' 
by a comparison with tokei, a Dra vidian word for 'peacock.' Lassen^ 
further adduced the Sanskrit word sikhin, from which he assumed 
that the Dravidian word tokei was derived (mit Dekhanischer Aus- 
sprache). These comparisons have met with almost universal 

1 Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 100. 
» Zeitschrift fUr Ethnologie, XXXV, 232. 
' Keane, The Gold of Ophir, pp. 53, 207. 

* Patrologia Latino, XXIII, 970. 

» Prodromos Aegyptiacus (1636), p. 115; followed by several later scholars. 

• See the Coptic grammars of Stem, Steindorff, and Mallon. The evidence is con- 
clusive. 

' WSrterbuch (1834). 

8 Indische Alterlhumskunde, I, 438 (1847). Followed by Bitter, Erdkunde, XIV, 
402 (1848), and popularized by Max MuUer, The Science of Language, I, 190-91. 
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acceptance. CaldwelP reported that the ordinary Tamil word for 
'peacock' was mayil (from Sanskrit mayura), that the peacock was 
sometimes called siki (from Sanskrit sikhin), but that the old word 
was tdkei, pronounced tdgei and derived from a root meaning 'to 
hang.' The existence of the word siki invalidates the derivation of 
tokei /from Sanskrit Sikhin. Tokei is an epithet meaning 'the 
bird with a hanging tail.' Sikhin is an epithet meaning 'the 
crested bird.' The two words are not related.^ The earliest Sanskrit 
word for 'peacock' is mayura, which is found in the Rig Veda.' 
Sikhin, used metaphorically to denote the peacock, occurs first in the 
PratiSakhya of the Rig Veda {ca. 600 B.C.). There is no evidence 
that the word was so used in the tenth century b.c. At present 
Tamil is without a chronological backbone, and we have no historical 
dictionary. Caldwell, much too conservatively, dated no piece of 
Tamil literature before the tenth century a.d. There is now a grow- 
ing tendency, as Tamil literature is studied more critically, to regard 
the second and third centuries a.d. as the great period of Tamil 
history and literature.* However that may be, there is not the slight- 
est proof that the word tokei was used in the sense of 'peacock' 
in the tenth century b.c. We know nothing about Southern India 
until the time of A^oka (third century b.c), not even whether the 
Tamil people dwelt, in the tenth century B.C., in that part of India 
now inhabited by them. At present the comparison of thukkiyylm 
with tokei is of no historical value. 

Greek raws or rawj, Attic ra&s (according to Trypho apud Athe- 
naeus 9. 397e), has by almost universal consent been derived from the 
Hebrew word thukkiyylm,^ and confirmation is found therein for the 
belief that 'peacock' is the true meaning of the latter. The Greek 
word is usually transliterated tahos, but the rough breathing really 

' Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, ed. 2 (1875), pp. 91-92; ed. 3 (1913), p. 88. 

' For a careful discussion of the Dravidian words for ' peacock ' see Vinson, Revue de 
linguiatique. III, 120-28. See also Weber, Skizze, p. 74, n, ; Oppert. Zeitschrift far 
Ethnologic. XXXV, 246. 

! See Zimmer, AUindisches Leben. p. 90; M*acdonell and Keitli, Vedic Index, II, 134. 

' See Vincent Smith, The Early History of India, ed. 3 (1914), pp. 438 «.; Pillai, The 
Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago; Aiyangar, Ancient India (especially pp. 336 flf.) ; 
K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekkan, pp. 82-94. 

^ See Halin, Die Haustiere, p. 317; Helm, Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere, ed. 7, p. 349, 
ed. 8, p. 355; Keller, Die antike Tierwelt, II, 152; Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds, 
pp. 164-67. 
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stands for a digamma. The right transliteration would seem to be 
tavos. The h seems to give a fictitious approximation to the Hebrew 
word. The linguistic resemblance between tavos and thukkiyyim is 
slight. Compare the close transcription rexeiju of the Lucianic 
manuscripts. I can see no plausible explanation for the conversion 
of thukkiyyim into tavos by any possible phonetics. To be sure, 
words taken into one language from another often show strange 
changes, but there is always some sort of phonetic approximation. 

Lewy^ connects the Greek words with Hebrew ta' awa 'Begehrens- 
wiirdiges, Anziehendes.' Halevy^ thinks that the Greek word is 
derived from Aramaic tawus, which comes from tawsa 'volant, 
volatile.' 

The peacock was known in Athens toward the end of the fifth 
century B.C., and there is good reason for believing that it came to 
Athens from Samos, where it was used in the cult of Hera.' Did 
it come to Samos from Palestine, Phoenicia, or Babylon? As yet 
no representation of the peacock on Assyrian monuments seems to 
be known. Meissner* suggests that the peacock may be intended in a 
description of wonderful birds 'deren Schwingen blau gefarbt waren' 
received as tribute by Tiglath-Pileser (738 B.C.), but no name for 
the birds is given, nor is the place from which they came mentioned. 

The Baveru Jataka relates how a peacock {mora from Sanskrit 
mayura) was taken to a place called Baveru (suspected of being 
Babiru, Babylon).^ The story may possibly reflect events of the 
fifth or sixth centuries b.c. The identification with Babylon is 
credible, but is not certain.* 

1 Die Semitischen Fremdwdrter in Griechischen, p. 11. 

^Journal asiatique. II (1913), 710-13. 

= See the discussions of Halm, Helin, Keller, and Thompson referred to above. 

• OLZ, 1913. pp. 292-93; cf. Laufer, ibid., pp. 539-40. 

5 See Minayefl, 'Milanges aaiatiques, VI (1871), 577-79; Kennedy, JBAS, 1898, 
p. 269; Chavannes, Toung Pao, 1913, p. 791; Hal6vy, Bevue s4milique. 1895, pp. 268-75. 

« The material for the following note was given to me by Berthold Laufer, of the 
Field Museum. It may be of general Interest, although it does not bear directly on the 
present problem. The annals of the later Han dynasty (.Hou Han su, chap. 118) state 
with reference to the country T'iao-ci: "This country is hot and moist; it produces 
lions, rhinoceros, humped oxen (zebu), peacocks, and giant birds (ostriches) "; cf. Hirth, 
China and the Roman Orient, p. 38; Chavannes, "Les pays d'occident d'aprgs le Hou 
Han Chou," T'oung Pao, 1907, p. 176. Hirth has treated the text also m Syrisch- 
chinesische Beziehungen, appendix to R. Oberhummer and Zimraerer, Durch Syrien und 
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Recently Clay^ has reported that among the accounts of the 
Babylonian merchants Murashu and Sons (fifth century b.c.) there 
is a reference to a settlement of Hi-in-da-ai, and has suggested that 
the passage refers to a settlement of Indians in Babylon at that time. 
If so, the fact would furnish an easy explanation of the presence of 
peacocks in Athens at the end of the fifth century. After the con- 
quest of Northwestern India by Darius at the end of the sixth century 
B.C. there seems to have been much intercourse between India and 
Persia. 

Further, Petrie reproduces several terra-cotta heads from the 
foreign quarter of Memphis which seem to represent Indians.^ He 
ascribes them to the period between 500 and 200 b.c The identifica- 
tion of the figures as Indian is very probable. 

Persian tails 'peacock' has not yet been traced back into Middle 
or Old Persian so far as I know. Is it an early Persian word or is it 
borrowed from the Greek? Is the same true of Arabic tawusf 
Horn* suggests that tavus (also a Persian form) means 'bird' in 
general, and thinks that the same may be true of Latin pavus. This 
is not probable. Lagarde* suggests that rac5s may be a mistake for 
iraws,* and that this is aai older form of the Armenian word hav 'bird.' 
But it seems that Armenian hav is connected etymologically with 
Latin avis and that the h is not original.' Muss-Amolt'' refers to 
Mohl, Mem., VII, 420, rem. 4 for Tataric ta'uq 'peacock.' The 
reference seems to be wrong. At any rate the information is incor- 
rect. Radloff (III, col. 987) gives tavus or tawys as the Turkish 



Kleinasien. Tiao-ii is usually translated "Chaldea" (cf. Hirth, op. cit., pp. 144 ff.). 
Ohavannes regards it as the Arabic kingdom Characene founded between leo and 127 b.c. 
in Mesene at the mouth of the Tigris. A spontaneous occurrence of the peacock in the 
Tigris Valley is out of the question; perhaps the domesticated birds, transported there 
from India, were released and reverted to the wild state. The text, if the reading of the 
Han annals is correct, merely proves that in the first century of the Christian Bra peacocks 
were known in the lower Tigris region. At that time the Chinese were familiar with the 
bird from Indo-China. 

1 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, X, viii. 

2 Memphis I, PI. 39 and pp. 16-17; Meydvem and Memphis III, Fig. 149 and p. 46. 
' IF, II, 141. 

* Baktrische Lexicographie, p. 65. 

» The Latin and Greek words may be merely linguistic variants of one original form. 
See Wood, Classical Philology, XIV, 268. 

8 See Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, p. 465; Liden, Armenische Studien, 
p. 83; Meillet, MSLP, VII, 162; P. MUller, WZKM, VIII, 282. 

' Trans. Am. Phil. Asso., 1892, p. 100. 
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word for ' peacock.' Tavuk, tawyk, or tauk means ' chicken.' Hvising^ 
gives thaiks or thavus as the common word for 'peacock' in the 
languages of the Caucasus. Dialectic forms are thataguS, tiitukus, 
and thauskuS. 

The origin of all these forms which resemble the Greek word so 
closely, and are undoubtedly connected with it, is uncertain, and the 
center from which the borrowing took place cannot yet be determined. 
The clue may eventually be found in Babylonia, unless Hal^vy is 
right in deriving the word from Aramaic, or Lewy in deriving it from 
Hebrew. It is extremely doubtful whether any of these words has 
any connection with thukkiyyim, even assuming that that form is 
correct. 

The available evidence seems to show that there was no certain 
tradition among the Hebrews that Ophir was located in India or 
that thukkiyyim (if that reading be correct) meant 'peacock.' Eupole- 
mos, in the second century B.C., was ignorant of any such tradition. 
The identification of Ophir with India by Josephus was made at 
precisely the time when India had become famous as a land of gold. 
In the face of the evidence presented above it is most unhkely that 
Jerome and the Targums preserved any old tradition, which, running 
subterraneously for centuries, came to the surface for the first time 
in the third and fourth centuries a.d. and found literary expression 
then for the first time. It is much more likely that they merely 
copied the current opinion. It was the identification of Ophir with 
India (both being lands of gold) which led to the effort to identify 
the obscure Hebrew word with the name of some Indian product. 
By the time of Josephus 'ivory and apes' had been fixed upon by at 
least one school of interpreters as the meaning of ienhabbim qophlm. 
Those who believed that the voyage of I Kings 10:21-22 was to 
India sought in the third obscure word the name of some Indian 
animal to correspond to the elephants and apes, and fixed upon the 
famous and prized Indian bird. The peacock was all the rage in 
Rome during the early Empire. Note that the 'pine wood' of the 
Septuagint (II Chron. 2:8) is obviously a guess based on the pre- 
ceding words 'cedar and cypress (fir?),' and that in three Lucianic 
manuscripts Tex«M is explained by a gloss, based on the context, as 

> OLZ, 1914, p. 301. 
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referring to a species of monkey from Ethiopia. With this tautology 
'apes and monkeys' and with the 'Ethiopians' of Josephus compare 
the Egjrptian account of an expedition to Punt which brought back, 
among other things, 'apes and monkeys' and 'natives and their 
children.'! 

It is believed by many careful students of the Hebrew text that 
the verses in which the words senhabbim, qophtm, and thukkiyyim 
occur are later additions to the original Hebrew text. If the reading 
thukkiyyim is correct, and if the comparison with Dravidian tokei is 
valid, the verses may have been added to the Hebrew text some time 
after the sixth century B.C., when the peacock was known in Palestine. 
Per se there is no serious objection to the comparison of thukkiyyim to 
tokei. But there is good reason to doubt the reading thukkiyyim and 
it is very doubtful chronologically whether we can assume that tokei 
was used to denote the peacock in the tenth or even in the sixth 
century B.C. 

The earliest certain evidence for navigation on the Indian Ocean 
is that found in a passage of Herodotus (4. 44). Toward the end of 
the sixth century B.C., Darius sent the Greek Skylax on an expedition 
across Persia, down the Indus by boat, and along the coast of Persia 
and Arabia to Arsinoe (near Suez).^ After this voyage of explora- 
tion Darius conquered the northwestern part of India and 'made use 
of that sea.' However, it is certain that the Indian Brahmi alphabet 
was borrowed from some Semitic alphabet.' This impKes commercial 
intercourse with the West. Biihler argues for 800 b.c. as the date of 
the borrowing. Kennedy argues for 600 b.c. None of the Indian 
evidence for the existence of writing can be dated with certainty be- 
fore the fourth or fifth centuries b.c.^ The earliest Greek evidence 
is Nearchus apud Strabo (15. 1. 67). That is 325 b.c. The earliest 
Indian inscriptions come from the third century b.c. There is no 
way of dating the initial borrowing, and it is not yet certain whether 

1 Breasted, Records, II, 109. 

2 See Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen, pp. 61, 73-74; 
Reese, Die Griechischen Nachrichten Hber Indien, pp. 39—52. 

3 See Biihler, On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet and Indieche Palaeographies 
p. 17 (in Orundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie) ; Kennedy, JRAS, 1898, pp. 274-75. 

• See Rliys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 107 ff. 
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the model was sl North Semitic or a South Semitic alphabet.* This 
evidence is not sufficient to cover the gap between the sixth century 
and the tenth century b.c. Does the word thukkiyylm do so ? In 
the light of the evidence presented above this seems to me very 
doubtful. A priori it is perfectly possible that there may have been 
navigation on the Indian Ocean as early as the tenth century b.c, 
but history in its reconstruction of the past must proceed on the basis 
of certain fact, not on the basis of what may or may not have been 
possible. 

Discussion of the emendations which have been proposed for 
the words senhablnm, qophlm, and thukkiyylm, and of the other 
identifications such as 'parrots' and 'guinea fowl' which have been 
proposed for thukkiyylm, has been purposely omitted. 

The text criticism of the Old Testament is entirely outside of my 
own field. These jottings and suggestions have been made in the 
hope that some Old Testament scholar may be induced to subject 
the passages under discussion to a more searching textual criticism. 
The Ethiopic versions, for instance, are beyond my reach. 

1 W. Max MttUer has recently argued (OLZ, 1912, p. 541), contrary to the generally 
accepted view, that the model was a South Semitic alphabet. 



